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ATIONAL Annual Dues of $3.65 (which 

amount, although less than for what some 

members contracted, has now been standard- 
ized by our Board of Governors) are payable one 
year from the date of your becoming a Member, 
and on the same date of each year thereafter. 
They are payable not to the Treasurer of your 
Chapter (although as an accommodation some 
Treasurers may accept them and forward them 
to National Headquarters for you), but instead 
to National Headquarters direct, from where is 
sent to you, before they are due, a statement con- 
firming that prompt payment of such Dues renews 
your insurance, magazine, vacation resort dis- 
counts, educational programs (for example, PER- 
SONALYSIS), and participation in all activities 
of your Chapter. You receive all this for a 
penny a day! 


ORMAL mortality in any Chapter—due to 
marriages, lack of interest, and transfers to 
jobs elsewhere—is approximately twenty- 
five per cent each year. This means that if (as 
an illustration) your Chapter was installed with 
forty-eight members, you ought to be enrolling, 
through your Membership Committee, at least 
twelve new Members annually. To do otherwise 
is to risk the day when you will have no Chapter 
and be denied participation in the bigger N.S.A. 
now looming on tomorrow’s horizon. Therefore 
do your part by requisitioning from National 
Headquarters pledge forms and prospectuses, and 
then put them to use by bringing your om 
to normal strength. In this kind of me - 
ship drive you are doing what an out-of-town 
Organizer finds difficult—you are enrolling Mem- 
bers whose congeniality is assured. And, of 
course, for each such Member your Chapter Treas- 
ury is enriched $3! 




















OW available to all Members is an attractive 

Loose-Leaf Binder to hold copies of THE 

NATIONAL SECRETARY and POST- 
SCRIPTS. Many Members will also use it as a 
scrapbook for filing programs and clippings re- 
cording their Chapter’s activities. It is in a 
durable maroon binding to match the binding of 
your BETTER LETTERS Texts, and on the cover 
is beautifully stamped in gold the N.S.A. crest. 
Members enrolled since May 20, 1948, receive this 
Binder immediately as part of their equipment. 
Other Members receive it on payment of their 
National Annual Dues; or, if their Dues are not 
yet payable, by (1) prepayment of such Dues, or 
(2) remitting to National Headquarters $1 (which 
is the exact cost, including postage and handling). 
If you do not have one of these attractive Bind- 
ers, ask your President to show you the one sent 
her. You will want one! 


HY the Executives Guild? Most non-profit 

organizations need behind them a strong 

financial institution to pay the heavy cost 
of organizing Chapters, to utilize mass purchas- 
ing power in buying materials at lower prices, etc. 
Organizations purely local in character seldom 
enjoy this advantage and consequently, dollar for 
dollar, are unable to give as much service to their 
Members. The Executives Guild provide this serv- 
ice for N.S.A. Members, and is therefore entitled 
to all of the membership fee for which Members 
contract and to earn a small profit thereon. Na- 
tional Annual Dues, however, belong strictly to 
N.S.A., are subject to profit by nobody, and are 
openly accountable to all Members at all times. 
Your Association depends on them for its exist- 
ence and growth. Do your duty—pay yours 
promptly! 




















consists of two parts: Lectures and Evalua- 

tions. The Lectures come to you, one each 
month, so long as your Annual National Dues are 
paid. The Evaluations are in the form of ques- 
tionnaires executed by you and five of your friends 
and associates. Your Chapter President is being 
supplied with these forms and they may be had 
NOW by all members in good standing. When 
these Evaluations are returned they are analyzed 
by us and your Personality Rating sent you. You 
can then improve your PERSONALITY. 


ae ok tet is a three-year program. It 








HE NATIONAL SECRETARY is issued ten 

times each year, once a month for ten months. 

July and December are the months excepted. 
This means that you will not receive another copy 
until August. In the meantime, let’s not permit 
the normal inactivity of clubs in summer to dull 
the keen edge of our war effort. Let’s continue 
meeting, planning, doing—for the boys “over 
there’, who recognize neither summer’s heat nor 
winter’s cold in fighting Democracy’s battle for 
us “back here”! 

















BEILER LETTERS 


WHAT’S THE GOOD WORD? 


Welsh rarebit or Welsh rabbit: Restaurants them- 
selves are frequently guilty in this connection. Rarebit 
is a perversion suggesting a conscious attempt to be 
“nice.” The correct expression is Welsh rabbit. 

Audience or spectators: An audience is a pan of 
perverts assembled to listen to something which can be 

eard. Spectators are persons who receive their im- 
pressions through what they see. Motion pictures offer 
a good example. In the days of silent films the patrons 
were merely spectators. Nowadays, with talking pic- 
tures, the patrons constitute an audience who are at the 
same time spectators. 

Aware or conscious: We are aware of something 
outside ourselves, but conscious of something inside 
ourselves. Thus we may be aware that our friend is 
incapable of accomplishing a certain task, but conscious 
of our own inability to do better. 

Depot or station: Colloquially, a depot is a railroad 
station. Properly, a depot is a place of deposit, which 
explains why in the early days of rural America when 
mail, furs, and milk cans were deposited at a train stop 
for transfer to the city the building at the train stop 
became known as the depot. The correct word is 
station, if is meant the place where passengers wait to 
board a train. 

Go to bed or retire: No note of vulgarity is involved 
in the expression go to bed. It is much better taste to 
say “I am going to bed” than to say with affectation 
“IT am going to retire”. We may retire without going 
to bed, as, for example, when we retire from a room or 
a gathering. 

Practical or practicable: Anything is practical if it 
is likely to prove valuable in practice or when put into 
use. Practicable applies to anything capable of being 
put into use, without regard to its value thereafter. 

Cocoanut or coconut: The preferred spelling is coco- 
nut (without the a). Cocoanut has persisted in some 
dictionaries since the time of Samuel Johnson, who evi- 
dently associated mistakenly the word with cacao, the 
plant from which is derived the word cocoa, instead of 
coco, the palm which bears the coconut. 

Anxious or eager:. Here are two trouble makers. 
Both involve expectation; but anxious is expectation 
with a connotation of anxiety or worry, while eager 
is expectation with a connotation of joy or pleasure. 

“Unique”: Like “quite,” this is an all-out term; it 
can’t be qualified or modified; a thing is either “unique,” 
single, the only one of its kind, or it isn’t. Every human 
being is unique; so is the Statue of Liberty, the Wash- 
ington Monument, the Magna Charta. Modifiers like 
“very” or “rather” can never he properly used with 
“unique.” 

“Strata,” “data,” “phenomena,” “memoranda”: Plur- 
als all. “There were four strata”; “those data were 
investigated”; “the phenomena were decidedly peculiar” ; 
“I found all the memoranda.” 

“Irregardless,” “doubtlessly”: Foolish repetitions; 
“regardless” and “doubtless” say all you can possibly 
mean. 

“Differ with”: These two contradict each other; to 
differ is to be apart, not with. “This differs from that”; 
“I disagree with you.” 

“Don’t”: Means “do not”; hence may be used only 
with “I,” “we,” “you,” or “they”—never with “he,” 
“she,” or “it.” “We don’t,” “You don’t,” “They don’t,” 
“T don’t”; “He doesn’t,” “She doesn’t,” “It doesn’t.” 

“Invite”: Always a verb. You wouldn’t be comfort- 
able, probably, at an affair to which “invites” had been 


sent out. 


*HOW DO YOU PRONOUNCE IT? 


Abdomen: ab’doe-men, not ab-doe’men 

' Abject: ab’jekt, not ab-jekt’ 
Abstruse: ab-strews’, not ab’strews 
Abyss: ah-biss’, not ab’iss 
Access: ak’sess, not ak-sess’ 
Acclimate: a-kly’mit, not ak’li-mate 
Adult: a-dult’, not ad’ult 
Alias: ay’lih-us, not a-ly’us 
Allies: a-lyz’, not al’lyz 
Amour: a-moor’, not am’oor 
Anchovy: an-choe’vi, or an’choe-vi 
Antipodes: an-tip’oh-dees, not an-ti-po’deez 
Aperitif: ah-pay-ree-teef’, not ah-per’i-tif 
Apparatus: ap-ah-ray’tus, not ap-ah-ra’tus 
Appelate: a’pel’ayt, not ap’el-ayt 
Appointee: a-poyn-tee’, not a-poynt’ee 


*KEY 


O long (as in note)—oh, oe 
short (as in not)—o 

U long (as in cute)—ew 

(as in rule)—oo 

short (as in mud)—uh 

Y final (as in very)—i 

G soft (as in age)—j 

TH soft (as in father)—th 

N nasal (as in dong)—n 


A long (as in fate)—ay 
short (as in fat)—a 
(as in fall)—aw 
broad (as in far)—ah 
ah as in sodah 

E long (as in beet)—ee 
short (as in bet)—eh 

I long (as in bite)—y 
short (as in bit)—ih 


THE QUESTION BOX 


D.T., Kansas City: The words affect and effect ar 
a little for most of us. However, this may sas walt 
Affect means to influence; effect means to accomplish 
To illustrate: “He was not affected by the news”; “he 
has effected a great change in his business.” 


G.B.S., Chicago: There is no need for your being 
confused about relative and relation. Both are accept- 
able as synonyms for kinsman. Of the two, the one 
more generally used is relative. 


L.D., San Francisco: You are correct. Mutiny is 
the proper word to describe an insurrection in the 
armed forces of a nation, and rebellion is correctly used 
as revolt against the nation’s government. 


C.R.R., St. Louis: Any place is incorrect for any- 
where, For example: “You may go anywhere you 
like”; “You may go into any place on the avenue”. 


S.K., Dallas: A bookkeeper is within her rights in 
describing herself as a secretary provided that she 
handles her employer’s confidential correspondence, even 
though the bulk of his correspondence is handled 
through dictation to one or more stenographers. 


H.E.F., Brooklyn: Both toward and towards are cor- 
rect. However, the tendency to simplify our language 
gives preference to toward. 


NOTE: This is a monthly service, so send in freely your questions and problems. 














OFFICERS, HOLLY CHAPTER 
Chicago 


Left to right: Mabel Anderson, Vice-President; Betty 
O’Kane, President; Helen Morgan, Treasurer; Helen 
Mahoney, Corresponding Secretary. 


Birmingham, Alabama — Bir-La, a contraction of 
Birmingham and Alabama, was the euphonious name 
adopted by this new chapter at its second regular meet- 
ing, held in the Colonial Room of the Tutwiler Hotel, 
on April 9. 


Following the business meeting, a delicious dinner 
was served. A centerpiece of crimson tulips and yellow 
iris, to carry out the N.S.A. colors, graced the table, 
which was in the form of a T. Attractive place cards 
marked the plates of those present. The group sang 
“America, the Beautiful’, and then May Vallely sang 
“Danny Boy”, accompanied by Anne Mikolay on the 
piano. 


Pictures were made of the group by a photographer 
of the Birmingham News. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma — Will Rogers Chapter announces 
the addition of three new members. They are: Iona 
Beaver, Inez Grady, and Mildred Ledbetter. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota — The Chater’s meeting on 
June 3 was in the form of a picnic at beautiful Glen- 
wood Park. 


Bernice Belle Turnbom is to be married on June 19 to 
Robert M. Johnson at Luther Memorial Church. 


Gopher Chatter, the Chapter’s news sheet continues 
to get better and better. It is a model at which even 
larger chapters can aim. 


Memphis, Tennessee — A signal honor has come to 
Willa Vance, member of General Forrest Chapter, who 
has been invited to be present in Houston, Texas, on 
July 15, when her mother, Mrs. Joseph W. Vance, 
christens the new U.S.S. Vance, named in honor of her 
son, Lt. Joseph W. Vance, Jr., who was killed off 


Guadalcanal on August 19, 1942, in action against the 
Japanese. 


[Continued on Other Side] 





THE SECRETARY 
By Scott Corbett 
(The Saturday Evening Post) 


A secretary is a person, usually female, whom the boss 
often tells everybody but her he couldn’t do without. 
If the boss is a young bachelor, he has to be on his 
guard; if he is an old married man, she has to be on 
her guard. 


Where the boss and callers are concerned, a secretary 
acts either as a go-between or a stay-between. 


A secretary must know how to translate the boss’ 
rambling dictation into statements which are crisp and 
straightforward and yet leave plenty of loopholes and 
side exits, so that he is pretty proud of himself when 
he reads what he thinks he dictated. 


If the boss doesn’t know something, he asks his 
secretary; if she doesn’t know, she is dumb. The boss 
is not dumb for not knowing, on account of what has 
he got a secretary for? 


No man is a hero to his valet, and no boss is a hero 
to his secretary. When a secretary realizes that her 
boss wouldn’t be worth fifteen dollars a week without 
her, she has to console herself with the fact that she 
wouldn’t be getting her thirty-five per without him. 


If secretaries didn’t need their jobs, half the bosses 
in the country would be washed up. If they published 
their bosses’ confidential memos, the other half would 
be locked up. 


A secretary must know where her boss is every min- 
ute, so she can tell the right people the wrong place. 


A secretary must know how to keep the boss’ wife 
secure in the feeling that she not only wears the pants 
in the boss’ family but the skirts also. Otherwise, the 
secretary must know how to hunt another job. 


The secretary who takes her work seriously and shows 
an honest interest in the business and really makes a 
career of her job is the secretary who, twenty-five years 
later, is still a secretary, only with dyed hair and 
typewriter spread. 


An office boy starts at the bottom and works up. 
A secretary starts as a secretary and works. 


Submitted by 


Alberta Corbin 
Queen City Chapter 











[Continued from Other Side] 


Topeka, Kansas Members of Kaw Chapter are con- 
tinuing their patriotic work as Volunteer Secretaries 
to the patients at the Army General Hospital in Topeka. 





Kaw Chapter is the first N.S.A. chapter ever to be 
organized. Recognition of this will be given soon in 
the form of a special honor which National Head- 
quarters will bestow on the Chapter and which will be 
announced in the next issue of POSTSCRIPTS. 


Des Moines, lowa — Hawkeye Chapter announces two 
new members, Maxine Maxson and Louise Johnson. 


Marguerite Howard, President, was honor guest at 
the meeting of the Cedar Rapids Chapter on June 11. 


Omaha, Nebraska — Dorothy Higgins, a charter mem- 
ber of the Ak-Sar-Ben Chapter, has been inducted into 
the WAVES. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee — The Chapter has new 
officers. They are: Evelyn Wilson, president; Grace 
Fischer, vice-president; Grace Sivley, recording secre- 
tary; Ann Parker, corresponding secretary. 


Chicago, Illinois — Chicago chapters continue to point 
the way for all N.S.A. chapters in war work. From all 
corners of the nation come letters of gratitude from 
Naval Stations and Army Posts praising members of 
Holly and Fort Dearborn Chapters for the gifts these 
girls are showering on our armed forces. 


THE CHICAGO SUN, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9, 1943 


A breakfast next Sunday morning at the Ambassador 
East will bring to a close the season’s meetings of the 
Holly Chapter of the National Secretaries Association. 
Their members’ war activities will continue, however. 
Bonds will be sold at the Surf Theater. Magazines, 


cigarettes and games will be sent to servicemen through 
the summer. 








BOWLING TEAM 


HAWKEYE CHAPTER 


DES MOINES 


SONG OF A SUCCESSFUL SECRETARY 
By Elizabeth Ann Christman 


I don’t have to say that my grandmother died 
If I want to turn out for the Giants; 

My boss won’t grumble, my boss won’t chide, 
I’ve got it down to a science! 

I don’t have to faint, or resort to tears, 
Or use any feminine wiles— 

They can’t fire me—for the past two years 
I’ve been keeping the office files. 


Yes, I have a system that’s all my own, 
And it can’t be explained and it can’t be shown. 
I file by number, I file by letter, 

I file by ways that are ten times better. 

I file by subject, I file by date, 

I file by city, I file by state. 

I shun the trite, and scorn conventions, 

My filing system has four dimensions. 

I regard “In re” at the top of a letter 

As something to make it balance better; 

I pay no attention to underlining 

And seldom get down to the person signing. 
I’ve got the names of the firm’s officials 
Neatly arranged by their middle initials; 
Customers’ letters I’ve filed instead 

By the color and size of their letterhead. 


I’m the indispensable employee, 
They can’t take a step without me; 
And it costs them a raise and half-day free 
Every time they attempt to flout me. 
So they can’t fire me, no matter how cross, 
No matter how mean and riling! 
I’m Garbo herself—I’m the boss’s boss, 
For I take care of the filing. 


Submitted by 
Sylvia Mrstik 
Cedar Rapids Chapter 


(Members are invited to contribute to this page. Con- 
tributions may be about yourself or sister members, and 
should be addressed to Editor, POSTSCRIPTS.) 



























YOUR PERSONALITY — 
What Can You Do About It? 






By H. Robinson Shipherd, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


OUR personality is—well, just what is it, any- 
way? 

Ask any five of your friends that question, and you’re 
likely to get five different answers. One may say, 
“Your nature”; another, “Your character”; another, 
“Your temperament”; another, “Your disposition”; 
another, “your whole make-up.” And all five will be 
meaning much the same thing, and their answers will 

_ be basically-correct. 

How important is your personality? Well, if those 
answers are anywhere near correct, it must be vastly 
important. It must be the real You—what you use to 
open your oyster, your world, with; not only your key 
tool, but your whole kit of tools. 

How does our personality show itself—how is it re- 
vealed—how do others recognize it, discover it? By 
everything you say, and everything you do; and by 
the way you say and do what you say and do. People 
who are skilled in reading these fascinating human 
data—sales people, personnel and office managers, and 
administrative officers generally—read these signs of 
personality gs easily and accurately as you read your 
shorthand notes. It is practically impossible for any 
of us to hide our real selves from their skilled, trained, 
understanding eyes. 

The way we dress, speak, stand, move, sit, gesticulate, 
use our eyes, listen—everything shouts our innermost 
story to their keenly listening ears. Even our silences 
speak, our posture in repose acts out our story. How 
much more, then, what we say, how we say it, our 
voices, proclaim as through an amplifier what we are! 
Speak to me—about anything—and I shall know you! 

Your personality is the sum of all your traits and 
characteristics: some of them under-developed, per- 
haps, others over-developed; seme of them therefore 
attractive to other people, others less attractive. For 
example, you may be extremely ambitious; but possibly 
not always as tactful as you’d like to be—as you some- 
times wish you had been. Your associates may have 
come to rely on your good judgment; but your orderli- 
ness may be so poorly developed that they may say 
(to each other), “Anne’s desk often looks as though a 
gale had struck it,” or “She just doesn’t seem to know 
the meaning of time.” You may again, be the soul of 
honor; but a poor loser. The sum total of all these 
traits—some strong, some weak, some likable, others 
less so—is your personality: the real You. 


Ww 


James Freeman Clarke declares that “personality in 
man is the highest power in the universe.” He also says 
that “in personality is the only perfect unity we know.” 
The Encyclopedia Britannica says that the uniqueness 
in each of us which is our “personality” is that which 
causes us to seek value in all that we do; it is the real 





source of our personal idealism—the lifelong quest on 
which each of us is set to get the best we know or can 
conceive, 

Here is another way of putting it. This rich, complex 
group of qualities is your chest of tools with which you 
carve your way, through your daily obstacles and bar- 
riers and tasks, to your life goal. They are your cabinet 
of precision instruments with which you build your 
“House of Dreams” for your soul to be happy in, and to 
which you invite your friends for gay hours of comrade- 
ship and quiet hours of happiness. Have you watched 
a skilled artisan at his work,—choosing his instruments 
with quick certainty, knowing exactly which one to use, 
and how to use it, keeping them all in the shiniest, 
sharpest, most perfect condition? The tools in your 
personality chest are infinitely more delicate, more effec- 
tive, than his. You can do things with yours that he 
cannot even dream of doing with his. 


What do I mean? I mean that your personality 
traits are responsive to your lightest wish as his can 
never be. I mean that yours will grow, finer and better 
and stronger and more responsive, as you use them, and 
in the degree to which you use them,—while his only 
wear out as he uses them. I mean that your materials 
are human minds and wills and spirits,—the most im- 
portant and interesting materials in the universe,— 
while his are inert metals and wood and stone. 


There’s another big difference between any handi- 
craft worker (even the finest), and you as a skilled 
worker with your wonderful personality traits. He 
chooses his handicraft; he gets by means of it money 
for bread and meat and rides and shows; he quits after 
so many hours at his bench. You live with other 
people all your waking hours; and by the winning 
effect of your personality you get from them all these 
physical good things, and also all the imperishable, 
precious things for the underlying happiness of your 
whole life. That is, you do if you make full use of 
your best traits, and if you work unremittingly to de- 
velop all your traits to greater richness and strength 
and attractiveness. This is your life: the constant 
effect of your personality on those around you—all of 
whom have some power to make your days happy or 
unhappy, a failure or a success. 


Ww 


What the writers say about the “unity” of our per- 
sonality seems to be true, doesn’t it? We're not made 
in water-tight compartments; but in a richly complex 
unit of integrated, closely-connected, interdependent 
parts. This is what “integrity” and “integrated” mean 
—oneness, wholeness, Therefore your personality traits 
are all tied in and woven together, inextricably. They 
constantly influence each other. Affection and Loyalty 
and Graciousness and Sympathy, for example, are con- 








YOUR PERSONALITY— 


stantly flowing into each other; and you may be unable 
to tell which of them influenced you most in some kind 
thing you have just done. The same thing is true of 
your intellectual and reasoning qualities: was your 
action yesterday in the Johnson matter induced by 
your Judgment, or your Initiative, or your Broad- 
mindedness, or your Adaptability? Perhaps all four 


were involved in it. 


Have you any undesirable traits? the kind that repel 
other people—that in others repel you? Probably the 
best way of answering this question is to suspect that 
your less desirable ones may really be good ones that 
are under- or over-developed. If you are quick- 
tempered, your Self-Control may be poor; if you are 
inattentive or forgetful, the trouble may be with your 
Mental Alertness—or with your Health. This attitude 
on your part can lead you very swiftly and directly out 
of any difficulty that may be bothering you. 

For it is that “difficulty” that you are most con- 
cerned to get out of, There’s no point in any of this, 
except that. If you are inclined to feel that you have 
already developed your personality to the highest per- 
fection of which it is capable, this is not for you. Your 
business now is to help the rest of us poor sinners who 
have not reached our longed-for perfection. But if you 
have not yet achieved that perfect balance of all the 
qualities of your mind and heart, and some of these 
precious tools of yours are dull and rusted, and others 
are so strange to your hand that you don’t know quite 
how to use them; if you have less Imagination and 
Enthusiasm than some more successful persons you 
know; if you wish your Sense of Humor were more 
“reliable,” your Teamwork more effective, your Sports- 
manship better; if any of these invaluable qualities are 
not yet fully up to your heart’s desire—here is what 


you are looking for. 


First, to know; next, to do. 

Centuries before Aristotle, other wise men must have 
said, “Know thyself.” Putting it wrong-side out, 
Carlyle said, “The greatest of faults is to be conscious 
of none.” A modern philosopher, Professor H. A. Over- 
street, says, “To understand is to begin to cure.” The 
poet Burns exclaimed disconsolately, 


“OQ wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us!” 


He was right: we can’t seem to see ourselves as we look 
to others. O for a personality mirror! We know some- 
thing of what goes on within ourselves; they see what 
shows outside. How can we get a mirror that will 
show us truly both what is actually within and what 
other people see? Is there some way of pooling these 
two sources of knowledge? of putting together these 
two points of view—so as to get, as it were, an accurate 
stereoscopic picture that has true, three-dimensional 
depth and distance? 


Yes, there is a way. As I have said, all we say and 
do, and the way we speak and act, and stand and sit 
and move and look, tell our inner story to our friends 
and associates; but they don’t tell us. If we had a way 
of learning their honest opinion of each of our per- 
sonality traits—what wouldn’t we give or do to get 
that! For it would be priceless to us. You get your 
checking account at the bank balanced every month; 
and what you think your balance is doesn’t mean a 
thing. Your bank tells you what your balance really 
is; and when you get the cold facts you throw away 
all your guesses. If only you could get the real facts 
of your personality balance from those who really 
know! There is a way—the unique personality develop- 
ment program known as PERSONALYSIS, which ob- 
tains from your friends and business associates confi- 
dential and accurate evaluations showing you as you 
appear to them. 


Ww 


But you immediately ask, “Suppose I can find out 
more of the truth about myself and what I need for 
the popularity and success and happiness I want, what 
could I do about it? Isn’t my personality all fixed 
and settled?” 

Your question is answered, Yankee-fashion, by an- 
other: “Were you born with your personality developed 
as it is now?” Of course you weren’t. All your ex- 
periences have reacted on you, with infinite variety, to 
develop some of your traits and leave others less de- 
veloped. Outdoor summers developed your Health and 
Health Habits; your Courage, probably; scouting de- 
veloped your Teamwork, Self-Control, Orderliness, 
Imagination, and others; amateur dramatics developed 
your Voice, Vocabulary, Imagination, Sympathy, and 
so on. All your life you’ve been developing your per- 
sonality traits; and all your life you’re going to keep 
on, for you haven’t yet achieved your goal—which is 
the most fully developed balance of all your powers 
that you are capable of. And since your capacity grows 
as it is used, and in proportion as it is used, you will 
never be through developing, growing, improving! Of 
course you won’t achieve perfection—be thankful for 
that too, for you’d be terribly lonely! But you will 
have the precious things of life as you go—self-respect, 
recognition, prestige, security, happiness, success. A 
very wise person, who knew enough to take his own 
advice—Robert Louis Stevenson—went so far as to say 
that “to travel hopefully is a better thing than to arrive, 
and the true success is to labour.” 

You know, of course, that the fully-rounded person- 
ality will bring you all these most desirable things. The 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, determined to get at 
this whole matter scientifically, has been studying this 
problem of personality for years; and its carefully 
reasoned conclusion is that personality determines 
eighty-five per cent of social and business success—only 
fifteen per cent can be laid to luck, accident, family 
prestige, politics, or other factors outside our control. 








Ben 


